GHOSTS, NATURE-BEINGS, AND GODS

a transformation of the man-like or animal-like
unseen beings, such as will make entering into
relation with them possible and worth while,
and, on the other, the invention of ways and
means to that end, or, at least, the adaptation of
old habits of behaviour to the requirements of
the new relation. The slowness with which our
modern ritual has been envolved should be
sufficient to undeceive any one inclined to think
that the establishment of the initial religious rites
presented no difficulty.

That a belief in ghosts may coincide with only
a pre-religious stage of culture is not a mere sup-
position. There are tribes in South-East Australia
among which it is customary to make fires in the
graves, and to place in them water, food, and
weapons. Yet we are told that these people
have no system of propitiation or of worship. It
appears probable that in certain instances of this
sort, the only motive of action is benevolence.
They wish the ghost to be able to warm himself,
eat, drink, and defend himself against enemies.
At times, however, the promptings of fear are
discernible, as, for instance, when the legs of the
corpse are broken in order that he may not roam
at night. It seems that originally ghosts are not
endowed with sufficient mischievous or benevolent
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